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is to be praised. The remarks on the fig- 


REVIEW. | 


An easy entrance into the Sacred Language, 





ures and Chaldaisms of the Hebrew, are use- 


|from that of nearly all the remainder o 
| the world. That the continental or Euro- 


ful additions, as well as the literal transla-||pean pronunciation is the correct one, can 


tion of the first chapter of Genesis, some) be easily proved by the liying or spoken 
| prophecies, &c, ‘dialects of the Hebrew, such as the Syriac, 
We should have wished to have seen an-| Maronite, Carait, German-Hebrew, Polish- 
other addition; that of the principal ele- | Hebrew, Portuguese-Hebrew, &c.; and like- 
mentary roots of the language; altho’ it|| wise by the other spoken oriental lan- 
might have increased the bulk of this intro- | guages, such as Arabic, Persian, Coptic, & 
duction. The utility of sacha vocabulary is Therefore the vowel .4, ought to be pre- 
obvious, since it isa kigd of substitute for'| nounced as in Far and Map; E, asin Bell, 
many bulky Dictionaries. Ifthe Rey. Dr. j|and Rest; I, as in Mill and Lip; and U, as 
Western States, where no ancient languages | Ruter ever gives a second edition of his || oo in Root and Book. The incorrect abuse 
are taught as yet, except Latin and Greek, | grammar, we recommend this improvement; \of giving to these vowels the English or 
must be both a matter of surprize and con- | /and if it is in his power to procure the cele-| Saxon power of letters, perv ades the Amer- 
gratulation. The Oriental languages had | ‘brated work published in 1815 by Dolivet | ican schools and books, in servile imitation 
not even attracted much attention till late- on the radical structure of the ancient, He-| |of an obsolete Oxford theory, but will pro- 
ly in the Atlantic States; and but few, if braic, we advise him to consult it by all|| bably give way in time to the correct prac- 
any, good grammars had been published | means, as the best and most comprehensive |, tice, not only in the case of the Hebrew, 
there: while this short introduction to the | work on Hebrew Grammar and elementary | but also of the Latin and Greek, where it 
Hebrew Language is equal, if not superior | roots. This work, which is scarce in Ameri-| is still more ridiculous, since the modern 
to most of them. ‘ca, and has not yet been properly studied? Latin or Italian and the modern Greek or 
We are indebted to the Methodist Epis- nor consulted by our Hebrew scholars, con- || Romaic, both living languages, are altogeth- 
copal Church, which has lately done so _ tains treasures of biblical erudition. The er against the English practice. 
much for the cause of piety, benevolence , second volume includes besides, a new and} | We have been sorry to perceive that 
and instruction, for thisnew manual of Ori-' ' radical translation of the first ten Chapters | our learned author has copied another col- 
ental and Biblical study; and to a worthy,) of Genesis, in English and French, with co-| jlateral error of many Hebrew scholars , by 
learned and modest Divine of that church, | pious notes, in which all the most obscure || wishing to exalt the Hebrew language 
for the compilation and perspicuous ar- | | points of philology & history are illustrated. japore allothers. He says at the very out- 
rangement of its pages. We have seen | Another improvement which we would |! set of his preface, that the Hebrew has a 
with pleasure such an effort, considering it | Venture to recommend to our worthy author, | higher claim to antiquity than any other lan- 
as the first dawn of Oriental literature in| would be the introduction of the simulta- | guage now existing. We know that this has 
these distant occidental regions, The con- neous use of English and Hebrew letters in'|been the opinion of many orientalists; 
tise, analytical and easy style of this new | ‘all instances,and whenever any Hebrew || but we cannot assent to it, while we are a- 
grammar ought to be commended and ap-| word occurs. ‘This is now done in the best | ware that this false view has repeatedly 


being a concise Hebrew Grammar without | 
points, compiled for the use and encourage- 
ment of learners, and adapted to such as) 
have not the aid of a teacher—By Martin 
Ruter, D. D. Cincinnati, published for, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Morgan 
and Lodge Printers, 1824; I vol. 12mo.| 

96 pages. | 
The publication of such a work in the 





| 
1] 
lj 
| 


preciated, and we have no doubt that it will 
recommend itself by its utility and small, 
bulk, to all the students of the Sepher or’ 
Biblical text in the west, if not elsewhere. 

This useful production, deserves there- 
fore our unqualified approbation, and the, 
immaterial blemishes which we have dis-| 
covered in it, relating more to omissions 
than to inaccuracy, do not in the least in| 
validate its value. 

It is almost a phenomenon to have such 
a learned work published among us; and, 
still more so, to see it compiled and conden- 
sed with such perspicuity and attention.) 
We perceive with satisfaction that the exu-| 
berant points of the Mazoretic dialect, which | 
increase so much the difficulty of the He- 
brew grammar, have not been employed i in| 
this manual. The division of the alphabet! 


Oriental Grammars published on the Con-| been confuted by enlightened Philologists. 





into radical, servile, final and dilated letters} 


tinent of Europe. It obviates the painfil 
attention, often producing disgust, which is} 
requisite in the first study of the Hebrew|i 
characters and writing, and it has the ad- | 
vantage of accustoming the eyes, by the con- 





tinual recurrence of the two kinds of letters, 
to annex a definite and peculiar sound to 
the Hebrew characters, which is a great 
facilitation and requisite, in the acquisition 
ofthis or any other language. 

The correct pronunciation of Oriental 
languages, is very difficult to be attained; 
but it is not always an indispensable requis- 
ite in the study of dead languages. How- 
ever we should wish that more attention 
could be paid to the enunciation of vowels’ 
at least. The Rey. Dr. Ruter has of 
course followed the erroneous pronunciation 


| 
| 











of the English scholars, which is different | 


Since there are yet, some authors, who ap- 
pear unaware of this, and their high stand- 
ing or holy character might contribute to 
disseminate this error, we shall attempt 
to disprove it, by a few plain and evident 
statements: in doing which we have no oth- 
er aim than to serve the cause of truth 
and learning, being persuaded that the He- 
brew cannot lose its importance by being 
proved to be no older than many other an- 
cient languages. 


We know at least fifty languages as old 
or olderthan the Hebrew of the Bible, of 
which real name is Syro-Chaldaic; among 
these languages the Chinese, Sanscrit, Ara- 
bic, Celtic, Latin, Greek, Zend, &c., are 
conspicuous, and all living yet in their 
spoken dialects. We shall not investigate 
in detail, the relative antiquity of these 
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various languages; this would carry us too 
far; but we shall merely compare the rela- 
tive priority and age of the Latin and He- 
brew, which may be proved to have origin- 
ated at a contemporaneous peried, and to 
be equidistant from the Primitive Language, 
the common parent of all subsequent Dia- 
lects or languages: being both removed five 
steps from that Primitive Language, and 
having both therefore four successive pa- 
rents older than themselves. 

A tabular view of this succession or gen- 
ealogy may serve to bring the subject un- 
der a regular shape, and it will be still bet- 
ter illustrated by a comparative table of 
the successive changes of one radical word 
in those gradual dialects of each other.— 
This word will be Earth. 


Primitive Lancuace. 

(Earth or Land.) 
Jranic Zar?—Tila. 
Rnd do Aramic Ar.—Tira. 
Srd do Pallistin or Canaanit Tar?—Arz. 
4th do Sepheric, Mosaic or Hebraic Eartz.—Artz 
5th do Hebrew or Syrochaldaic Arez, 

Earetz. or Adamat. 
Primitive Lancuace. 
1st step or dialect, Zar?—Tila’ 
2d do Gomerian Zur?—Tira. 
3d do Ausonianor Oscan Tur.—Tera- 
4th do Salianor Old Latin Aru.—Tela. 
5th do Latinor Roman Arvis. Tella. 
Tellus or Humus. 
The Iranic was one of the first branches 
of human speech, from which the Hebrew 
and Latin have both sprung. In the Chi- 
nese, another branch as old as the Aramic, 
the earth is calfed Ti. From the Iranic 
or Aramic have been derived many of the 
antient oriental dialects, such for instance as 
(Earth or Land.) 

Pexuavi or Assyrian Arta—Damik. Akhe. 

CHALDEE Ara—Dameh. 

AraBic Ardi—Arz. 

Syrian Aro—Kam? &c. &c. 
In which the root of this word is always 
Ar. All these are older than the Hebrew. 
The Aramic was the language of Aram and 
of Abram. The posterity of Abram adopt- 
ed in Palestine the dialect of that country | 
which was somewhat mixt with Egyptian. 
When residing in Egypt ander the Palli 
Dynasty, their Goshen or Mosaic or Sepheric 
language was formed, which is the old He- 
brew, and became more akin to the Egyp- 
tian. Dolivet contends that the Sepheric 
or Hebraic was almost pure Old Egyptian. 
But this is merely a presumption, while the 
actual loss of this Hebraic language is a po- 
sitive fact; it became extinct about 500 
years before Christ, or 2325 years ago by 
changing into Syrochaldiac or vulgar He- 
brew: which is the language of our Bible, 
none of the Bible manuscripts being older. 
The Samaritan dialect is another Hebraic 
Gialect mixt with Phenecian and Chaldaic, 
and of the same age as the Syrochaldaic. 


Ist step or dialect, 


Tranic 
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The Rabbinic and Mazoretic dialects are 
younger still, as likewise the Syriac. 

Thus theactual or Bible Hebrew or Sy- 
rochaldaic is no more than 2325 years old. 
'See Adalung and Vater on Languages. The 
\Sanscrit is two thousand years older at 
‘least; in that language the earth is called 
| Stira or Dhara or Bumi, the analogy of 


Latin. 


The Gomerian became Celtic in the Alps, 
Cantabrian in the Pyrenees, Ausonian in the 
Apennines. The Ausonian was divided into 
many dialects Ombrian,Eugubian, Etruscan, 
Salian, &c. From the Salian was formed 
the Latin or Roman language, towards the 


‘which is striking with Terra and Humus in} 


Amevican Avorigines, 
INDIANS OF TEXAS. 


LETTER III. 

Te Comanchees, like all other heathen na- 
tions, mingle with the crudities of their reli- 
gious tenets, some exceedingly absurd and un- 
pucrign, “gry fantasies, to which they adhere 

with all the tenacity of a blind superstition. 
| They believe in witchcraft, and impute to 
| persons whom they suspect to be possessed 
of the “ evil spirit,” the most mischievous 
and diabolical propensities. All internal 
diseases, the nature or cause of which they 
do not comprehend, and they are by no 
means skilled in physics, they attribute to 





| 





beginning of Roman History, or about 2500 
years ago, therefore somewhat earlier than | 
the actual Hebrew or Syrochaldaic. 
has been proved by ancient inscriptions dis- 
covered in Italy. Letus show, by the same 
word Earth, how some of the ancient dia- 
lects (earlier tham the Latin) were formed 
from the Gomerian and Ausonian. 


Ancient Drtarects, 


This 





the blasting breath of some secret enemy, 
who is endowed by evil genii with the mys 
tical powers of enchantment. They say 
the unhappy subject has been “blown,” and 
| represent the manner of communicating the 
joccult infection, by blowing through the 
hand. These tricks of sorcery they some- 
times charge to the evil disposed of their 
own people, but are never able to detect and 
identify the foul fiend, or instant immola- 
tion would be his destiny, They hold the 


| 
| 


| 





(Earth or Land.) 

CANTABRIAN Lar?—Lurre, Erri.| 
Pexascic or AncientGreek Gaya—Era. 
CetTic 
Trvronic Cord—aArth. | 
Cimsric 
> CErruscan Ther?—Thira. 

OMBRIAN Fri—Ferri. Humi. 

Eveusian Herna—Herra. 
Ecyptian peculiar language near to Pe-| 

lasgic Kahi—Dum?, 


3 
= 

c 
— 


These disquisitions may we trust demon-| 
strate that the Hebrew or Syrochaldaic has! 
not a claim to very remote antiquity al- 
though it is a valuable ancient language. 


We had omitted to mention that the let- 
ter Tsadi called Ts by our author and Tz, 
by many others, has no consimilar sound in 
the English language; but it has in many 
oriental, celtic or latin dialects, for instance 
the modern Italian, in which it is written Z 
or Zz, asin Ziaor Razza. Itisa peculiar 
sound, impossible to be expressed, but easi- 
ly taught, and which bas even two modifica- 
tions, like the th in English words thy and 
thigh. Ts and Tz may represent them al- 
though Zh and Zz might be less liable to 
ambiguity. But this belongs more particu- 
larly to the Phonology of languages. 

We now dismiss the author with our best 
wishes for his first attempt, and a confident 
hope that if he applies himself to oriental 
literature in general, he will be able to en- 
large his views and usefulness in this philo- 
logical department. 


C. S. R. 





Transylvania University. 


Talu—ltala: |! 


Duar—Nore. | 


'Kitchies (a small band on a branch of the 


|| River Trinity) in peculiar detestation, on ac- 


| count of their supposed powers of blowing; 
,and charge them with having “blown” the 
| waters that intersect their route to Natchi- 
toches, which has rendered their visits to 


that post sodestructive to their people. 


| Whatever may be the nature of the hidden 
| disease, the consequence is often a gradual 
| dissolution of the miserable victim, who 
| pines away in langour and despondency, a- 
midst unavailing threats of vengeance up- 
on his mysterious adversary. The few per- 
sons I have seen who were supposed to have 
been “4lown,” have exhibited all the exter- 
nal symptoms of pulmonary affection: but 
the mild and equable temperament of the 
climate they inhabit, would seem to pre- 
clude the existence of consumptive diseas- 
es amongst them. They have faith in cer- 
tain preternatural charms, and think, or af- 
fect to think, the oil of a beaver rubbed on 
the surface of the body, an impenetrable 
barrier to a ball; and will relate with inf- 
nite self-complacency, how the Goch-chu- 
pin’s (Spaniards) balls, have hit them here 
and there, and fallen harmless to the 
ground. This idea may possibly have some 
operation and impart a factitious boldness 
to their minds, when opposed to the Scopete 
or Spanish musket; but few will be found of 
sufficient hardihood to repose confidence ip 
their magical shields, when assailed by the 
ball of a rifle. ‘They have an indescribable 
dread of that potent and unerring weapon. 
They sometimes wear around the neck, one 
or more highly aromatic kernels, resem- 
bling the Vanilla bean, which they esteem 
as amulets of infallible efficacy in prevent- 
ing disease; and they indulge many other 
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and more frivolous whimsicalities that are 
not worthy of notice in a description so cur- 
sory. as this. 

The Comanchees admit of polygamy to 
an unlimited extent, and have no fixed cer- 
emonials of marriage. Their principal 
warriors have often from five to eight or 
ten wives, being restrained only by their 
own capricious humours, Carno-san-tua, 
(The Son of America,) a chief of some note, 
left 10 widows to bewail his untimely death. 
The most comely of them, however, were 
soon dispersed, to herd with the connubial 
slaves of other Lords of the creation; while 
the Iess favoured retained their weeds, and 
prolonged their severe and sanguinary disci- 
pline of lamentation for the dead. The re- 
doubtable warrior generally proportions the 
number of his help-mates to his means of 
maintenance, which implies simply animal 
sustentation, and in procuring which, his on- 
ly agency isthe killing of game. His 
Wives, one or more of whom are always in 
attendance on his hunting excursions, per- 
form the duties of ostler in catching, sad- 
dling, and turning out his horse; of page, 
in carrying his implements of the chase; 
of butcher ‘and porter, in skinning and 
transporting his meat; and of cook and 
waiter, in preparing and serving it up. The 
Squaws are literally “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” to their dominant and 
supercilious husbands, Every description 
of domestic labour is imposed upon them 
to a degree not usual, even among savages, 
and they seem to endure the burden with 
an uncomplaining cheerfulness; or rather, 
with the quiescence of a temper subdued 
by habit and ignorance, to a condition the 
most onerous and humiliating. But com- 
misseration is more sensibly awakened to 
their moral, than to their physical state, for 
they exhibit a total departure from every 
thing that is amiable or interesting in the 
sex. To the most hideous degeneracy from 
feminine suavity and agreeableness of per- 
son, they unite a more than commensurate 
debasement of mind and manners. The 
choice porcelain of nature has become as 
the coarsest potters clay; and the bland a- 
dornments of female character, have given 
place toa fierce and unmitigated barba- 
rism. In truth the largest portion of the 
nation’s barbarity consists in the character 
of their women. They are infinitely more 
cruel and ferocious than the men, and are 
much more addicted to pilfering, in which 
they have acquired a proficiency that al- 
most defies detection. They take a pecu- 
liar delight in torturing the adult male pris- 
oners, who, according to an ancient custom, 
are surrendered to their fiend-like amuse- 
ment for three days succeeding their arri- 
val in the village. The quantum of pun- 
ishment that is inflicted, is however, in 
some degree proportioned to the events of 
the campaign. If the war party have suf- 


|fered no damage, it is comparatively light 
and trivial, amounting only toa few gentlé 
flagellations, by way of giving merriment to 
the dance, and cadence to the song of tri- 
umph. But those who are captured on a 
disastrous excursion, are punished with a 
most revolting barbarity, that often termin- 
ates in death. During the three days of 
abandonment by the men, the prisoner is 
stretched on the ground, each extremity 
pinioned to a stake, where he lies motion- 
less, save in the writhings of fear and an- 
guish, and exposed to the fury of the 
squaws, who alternately recreate them- 
selves by inflicting on their prostrate ene- 
my every variety of torture that a savage 
fancy can suggest. At evening the passive 
victim is released, to undergo a more com- 
plicated suffering. The well known shout 
“ come to the dance,” resounds through the 
camp, and the welkin rings with the 
screams and yells of infuriate females, 
trooping impetuous to the scene of torment. 
The wretched captive, bearing a staff on 
which are pendent, the scalps of his friends 
and companions, it may be, of his father and 
brethren who were slain in the fury of the 
recent combat, is hurried to the appointed 
spot, where the frantic crowd assemble a- 
round him, impatient to begin their orgies. 
Faint with fear and trembling, he is hurled 
to the centre, while the shouting throng 
gather around in tumultuous circles, and as- 
sail him witb clubs, and thongs, and knives, 
and javelins, and firebrands, in unmeasured 
and reckless fury, compeHing him the while, 
to unite his voice with the hellish choir, to 
dance and sing, and wave the standard, reek- 
ing with the gory scalps of his kindred, un- 
til he sinks to the ground, borne down with 
fatigue and excess of torment. He is then 
again staked-out on the earth, to await the 
diversions of the morrow, andthe morrow-— 
when similar scenes are re-acted upon him. 
If haply, he survives this severe initiation, 
he is afterwards exempt from corporal pun- 
ishment, is considered a member, sub con- 
ditionis, of their society, and is attached 
asa slave to the family of the warrior 
who captured him, where he is generally 
treated with humanity. The men object to 
the abolition of this dreadful custom of sur- 
rendering their prisoners, on account of its 
antiquity, and the gratification it affords the 
squaws; but they will sometimes interfere 
to repress excessive barbarities. 

When they capture boys and girls, as 
they often do in their excursions to the 
Spanish provinces, they usually treat them 
with much lenity and kindness, and retain 
them in a kind of filial servitude, very lit- 
tle inferior to the condition of native chil- 
dren. It is singular with what facility 
these ill-fated youths wil] assimilate them- 
selves to the habits of their new associates. 
Spanish boys from 10 to 15 yearsold will 
become so reconciled to their captivity in 

















a few weeks after their introduction to this 
wild and uncultured society, as to be dis- 
tinguishable only by the slight variations 
of nature, from their savage companions, 
and will generally outstrip them in rude and 
vicious licentiousness. There are, howev- 
er, some instances of tenacious sensibility, 
sufficient perhaps to redeem the species 
from this lamentable propensity to deteri- 

oration. 
My next Letter will close the subject of 
the Comanchees. 
B. 


Letters trom the Test. 


LETTER IV. 
Steubenville, July 18—. 

Dean Cuartes:— 

Scarcely any possible event could 
have surprised me more than meeting, as I 
did yesterday in this place, my old acquain- 
tance B. of whom you have so often heard 
me speak, and whom | left in Jamaica four 
years ago, wailing for the trial and condem- 
nation of his little vessel and cargo for 
having prohibited articles on board ;—an 
event which he had no hope of averting, but 
which seemed to give him as little concern 
as though he had had no interest in it. His 
careless, easy, good-natured disposition 
seemed always superior to any influence 
from external events, and after the loss of 
his vessel, which left him not only without 
a shilling in the world, but in a foreign 
country, and with some very troublesome, 
though small debts, he maintained the same 
unconcerned, pleasant and agreeable man- 
ners, appeared always so perfectly happy 
and in such unvarying good spirits, that he 
seemed to be beyond the power of fortune. 
Imade enquiry respecting his fate, when 
on my last visit to Jamaica, and learnt 
some of his adventures subsequent to the 
\time of my leaving him, and have now had 
|the account of them continued to the pre- 
sent time by himself. 

It appears that in his apparently hope- 
less condition, the most active exertions 
and the greatest care and skill would 
hardly have served him as good a pur- 
pose as did his very manifest want of 
those qualities. In such a situation as his, 
most of his acquaintances in the Island would 
have thought of no other remedy but that 
of either hanging, or drowning, or blowing 
out their brains,——according to their dif- 
ferent tastes; and it wasto them a matter 
of the utmost astonishment, to see him dis- 
play no appearance of intending to settle 
his affairs in that way,—the only one that 
seemed practicable. 

There happened at that time to be 
an Englishman named S. in the place, who 
had had the misfortune to be born heir to an 
immense estate,—and to fill up the measure 
of his misfortunes, he came into possession 
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— 
of it at twenty one years of age, and 
found a large proportion in cash and 
public stocks, with no debts or incumbran- 
ces of any kind: and all so well ordered and 
arranged as to have no cares or vexations 
annexed to it. He consequently soon became 
perfectly miserable, merely from the want 
of some source of trouble and anxiety. There 
had been a hope of finding an estate which 
he inherited in Jamaica involved in some 
difficulty; but unluckily for him,and contra- 


dent, and made one of, those extraordinarily 
successful adventures which happen just of- 
ten enough to tempt hundreds to ruin them- 
selves by attempting to imitate them. 

The stimulus which a very sucsessful 
|expedition of this kind gives tothe mind ts 
lirresistable and S. felt it, and became 


ichange tothe quiet and peaceful habits of 
|his companion: on the contrary, he became 
| busy, bustling and fretful,extremely anxious 
ry to all precedent,he found on his arrival, | about trifles and quite unpleasant company 
that his agent had managed his affairs so! forB, He displayed alternate fits of ava- 
well as toleave nothing for himself to do,|| rice and generosity, and in one of his latter 
and consequently he was soon as misera-||moods made B.a present ofa shipment that 
ble as ever. His life appeared to him! had been made to England, of a part of 
euch a wearisome burthen even when their return cargo, and left him; intend- 
possessed of every thing life can afford, | ing to go and join the army of the Pat- 
that he imagined a man who had just) riots in South America. B. continued his 
been deprived of every thing, could not, commercial operations upon the capital he 
possibly hesitate a moment about making! had gained by his proportion of the profits 
the best of his way out of a world which) of the first adventure, and after a few voy- 
was intolerable, even to a person whose sit- ! ages found he had nothing left,except what 
uation in it was the most favorable, and as! might be produced from the shipment that 
he supposed, must be still more so, to one ins had been made toEngland. Of this he had 
B’s situation. His surprise was therefore, heard nothing, but feared it was lost en- 
extreme upon finding that instead of taking | tirely, ashe had-neglected to order insur- 
such a course as he expected, B. continued |! ance; and his continual wanderings had pre- 
as unconcerned, and apparently, perfectly | vented his receivingany letiers,—they had 
happy,as if all his wishes had been fulfilled; || been sent after him fromone Island to anoth- 


and atlength he could not forbear remon- | er, and finally, to the United States, where, 
“upon his return without a sixpence left, he 








strating with B. upon his acting so contrary} 
to all rule: he said that his own life was so} found them in the hands of his friend and 
wretched that he frequently thought of end- || learnt that he was empowered to draw for 
ing it, and indeed he had had some idea of; £2500 sterling. He therefore immediate- 
taking a voyage to another world in compa-, ly begun his voyages again, and by regular- 
ny with B. who he expected,of course,would ly losing something on every one of them, 
follow the English fashion upon such occa-||he found himself at the end of two years, 
sions, and give him the benefit either.of his; worth something less than $6000; about 
example or his company. B. to whom an ‘halfthe capital he had begun. with last. 
idea occurred at the moment very Inckily, | With this, he returned to his native village 
told him, that he could plan a much better | near Philadelphia, where he remained till 
voyage for him than the one he proposed } two months ago, when finding his stock re- 
and one which should lay the demon Ennui | duced to between 4 and 5000 dollars, he de- 
that haunted him, so effectually, that he termined to adventure inland, buy a farm 
would have as little thought ofanother world | in the west, and never risque the remainder 
as himself. §. who experienced something: of his property in commercial speculations. 
like a pleasurable sensatiun from the ex-|| He is now on his way to explore the coun- 
citement occasioned by studying B’s char-) try and find a suitable place to locate him- 
acter, as well as from the peculiarity of his) self: he arrived here by land the day be- 
conversation,—which you have heard me’ fore I arrived by water,and as we were mu- 
speak of as very agreeable,—tho’ singular,—| tually pleased at meeting again, he has per- 
displaying much knowledge, a great love of, suaded me to leave the river and join him on 
parodox & an inexhaustable fund of strange || his land tacks. I shall therefore leave 
observations and remarks, such as come en- | George to go on in the boat, and meet him at 
tirely unexpected, sometimes very happily, || Cincinnati, which I find is the great centre 
though frequently otherwise,—was induced | point of the Western Country,as New York 
to place himself in his hands, and to furnish is that of the East. J 

the means for a hazardous adventure to the |) =o. 
Spanish main, of which he was to give B. SELECTIONS. 

the management, and an equal share of the 

profits,and to accompany him on the voyage. AN ESSAY ON LOVE. 

B. accordingly carried his plan into effect,|| Love is composed of all that is delicate 
and by good luck (for nobody ever thought 
ef attributing B’s good fortune to any thing 
‘but luck, or his misfortunes to any thing but 
had management) they met with ne acci- 











desire, tenderness, and friendship, confi- 
dence the most unbounded, and esteem the 
most animated and sincere. In its purity, 








“it is the strongest passion of our nature; and, 
when it is at its height, no feeling is so free 
\from dependence on any other. Ambition 
| has made men despise dangers which would 
otherwise have appalled their imaginations; 
, but real love, being an unsought affection 
(of the soul, can never become subservient 





“quite an altered man, but he did not} 


in happiness and pleasere: it is an union of 


,to the thirst for power and distinction. The 
| desire of accumulating wealth has stimula- 
jted many to undertakings on which they 
‘have staked all their present happiness; but 
|this propensity can never enlist real love 
fin its service. Love, on the other hand, 
\where it has firm possession of the heart, 
jexercises such despotic power, that it has 
|prompted ambition to its most daring en- 
terprises, and wealth has often only been 
accumulated as a sacrifice on the altar of 
affection. Thus, love in the human mind is 
like man in the inferior creation, the mas- 
‘ter of all, the slave of none. Powerful in- 
\deed must be that passion, which on its 
‘throne will bear no competitor. Yet love 
may be said to be a real Proteus: like that 
'fabulous being it changes its form, assum- 
|, ing the appearance of many other passions. 
It may be likened likewise to the cameleon, 
| not only from its too frequently airy diet, 
|but from its variableness of color, arising 
'from the different situations in which it is 
placed. Sometimes it is seen under the 
appearance of jealousy; it has often been de- 
tected hiding itself under the mask of af- 
fected indifference; and, though the most 
civilizing of all our passions, it has confided 
the bitterness of its disappointment to the 
implacability of revenge. Like all other 
amiable passions, it thrives most luxuriant- 
ly when it is planted in that happy corner 
of society which is remote alike from the 
wretchedness of penury and the dissolute- 
ness of luxury; it is rarely found in the pal- 
ace of the monarch or the hovel of the men- 
dicant, in the midst of savage barbarity or 
of fastidious refinement; but in those situa- 
tions where labor is amusement, and want is 
easily supplied, where all are too poor to 
be luxurious, and too rich to be miserable, 
it reigns supreme. We still connect its idea 
with the simple life of pastoral innocence; 
and, though we are painfully sensible that 
there exist not those shepherds and shep- 
ardesses, the business of whose life seemed 
to be only to love, yet no distance of time, 
and no heart-treezing experience, can des- 
troy the association. 


As it is only in infancy that we can taste 
with delight the maternal fluid which na- 
ture has prepared for our sustenance, so it 
is only in youth that we can feel that inten- 
sity of affection, which is properly called 
love. When the hey-day of life is over, 
when many a disappointment has allayed 
the eagerness of expectation, love settles 
into affection, and the enthusiasm of attach- 
ment into friendship. Ifwe love ardently, 
we can only love once ; that enchanting pat 
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gion, withall its train of hopes.and raptures, 
can only be felt in that age when bliss seems 
waiting upon enjoyment; every emotion 
which we feel in the autumn or evening of| 
our days, is like the Jast leaf which has sur- 
vived its fellows onthe withering tree. It 
has lost its verdant hue, and only preserv- 
ed its form to show that it once flourished. 

But, though time unquestionably abates 
the ardor of love, it leaves untouched some 
of its blessings. The sun that sets in the 
evening of our days, though not displaying 
its former fiery brilliancy, may yet exhib- 
it that pure and mellow radiance, which is 
endeared to the heart by habitual associa- 
tions. It is delightful even to the spectator 
to behold that chastened affection, that 
calm and steady attachment which those 


who have loved from youth to age exhibit | asts ¢ 
nal fidelity to the objects of their choice. 


in their attentions to each other. Such a) 
love may be personified by Cupid without | 
his wings; his arrows are all spent, his) 
quiver lies useless by his side; but, if he | 
has no longer the animution of youth, he) 


moves with the firm and steady step of; 


| 


maturity. 

It does not fully appear, from’ the wri- 
tings of the ancients, that they entertained 
the pure idea which we attach to love. In 
theirwritings we see it avowedly connected 
with brutal associations of gross and licen- 
tious pleasure, It is thus that their philo- 
sophers and moralists caution youth against 
the indulgence of such a passion, as being 
the bane of every virtue, and damping the 
ardor of heroic activity. It was reserved 
for the barbarians of the north to teach re- 
fined metaphysicians of Athens and Rome, 
that love might administer to the sublimest 
enthusiasm. When the barbarous rites of 
paganism were superceded, and the warri- 
ors from the German ocean to the Mediter- 
ranean had embraced the religion of the 
cross, they began to engraft, on the ancient 
unsophisticated attachment to their women, 
the softness acquired under the warm sun 
of Italy; and hence proceeded that courte- 
ous bravery, that honorable spirit of chival- 
ry, which enlisted valor in the service of 
beauty. The daring knight rushed into the 
field with the name of that female on his 
lips who reigned triumphant in his heart. 
All the hardship, all the danger, he took 
to himself, to give her all the honor and all 
the glory. What had been formerly sup- 
posed to be the most enervating of passions 
strengthened his arm, and added keenness 
to his sword. Ifhe returned victorious, it 
was to lay his laurels at her feet; if he fell 
in the strife of battle, he expired pressing 
her last pledge of love to his heart. 

In that age of gallantry, to have been 
false in Jove, would have been to become 
the‘ stain of knighthood.and of arms,’ The 
traitor to his mistress would have felt him- 
selt no longer qualified to contend in the 
lists of honorable competition, and the ter- 


} 


} 
' 


| pitude of his broken vows would in the day 


| 
| 
| 


of battle have paralysed the vigor of his 
arm. When he had once chosen the idoj 
of his soul, no time or accident could break 
the indissoluble compact. Often was it seen 
that the maiden sunk to eternal rest on the 
lifeless bosom of her lover, and many a gal- 
lant knight, when death had deprived him 
of her whom he adored, retired from the 
world in the full career of his fame, to dwell, 
a mourning hermit, near her grave. 

It was this heroic self-devotion to love, 
that about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury gave rise toasingular institution, which, 
while it was founded on the gallantry, par- 
took much of the monastic spirit of the age. 
It was called ¢ The Fraternity of the Peni- 
; tents of Love,’ and consisted of amorous en- 
thusiasts of both sexes, who had sworn eter- 








| The purpose of their association was to as- 
certain which sex could shew the most he- 
|roic proofs of the ardency of love. The 
| means they took to evince their entire self- 
devotion appear to us ludicrous enough. In 
,the intense heat of summer they clothed 
| themseives with the thickest garments, lin- 
, ed with the warmest furs, to show that the 
, warmth of their affection disregarded the 
competition of all inferior caloric; while, in 
\the winter frosts and piercing colds, they 
appeared inthe lightest stuffs that could be 
procured, to demonstrate that the ardor of 
their love could never be cooled by any ex- 
ternal frigidity. These absurd and ridicu- 
lous fancies they had imbibed from the tu- 
mefied metaphors and hyperbolical expres- 
sions in the verses of the troubadours. Like 
those erratic poets, the Penitents of Love 
wandering about to Lady’s bower and bar- 
on’s hall, the apostles and suffering martyrs 
of amorous fanaticism. 

It is related that in the reign of Francis 
J, a young lady had a lover whose fluency 
of tongue exceeded herown. Wearied by 
his incessant loquacity, she laid her com- 
mand upon him, that, as he valued her fa- 
vor and hoped for the possession of her hand, 
jhe should observe an absolute silence night 
,and day in all companies and on all occa- 
| sions, untif she should permit him again to 
| loosen his love-sealed organs of speech. By 
this stratagem the lady got all the talking 
to herséif; for her lover remained inflexi- 
bly dumb for two years. Whether she made 
, him amends for this privation by any fairy 
|{avors we cannot say; but we should ima- 
| gine that a chaste kiss now and then would 
have been no infringement of the embargo 
Jaid on his lips; and he might the more read- 
ily have been indulged in this little partic- 
ular, as his inviolable taciturnity put it out 
of his power to boast of the favor. 

His fiieuds- concluded that he had lost 
his speech for ever, the young lady all this 
time (which indeed is the greatest wonder 
in the story) havipg kept the real cause a 


' 








| profound secret. At last, at an assembly 
where they both met, she boasted that she 
could with one word restore him to speech. 
Hiseyes glistened with that impatient 
breathless mixture of pleasure and anxiety 
with which a prisoner sees the door slow- 
ly open that is to usher him to light and 
liberty. The assembly crowded around 
‘them to witness the operation. ‘Speak,’ said 
ishe, and she held out her hand. ‘Oh, my 
love! my life!’ were the first accents that 
dropped from his lips. ‘I have made trial 
of your constancy,’ said she, ‘and before 
this assembly | vow to be yours for ever.’ 
‘ And ever, cried the enraptured lover, as 
he pressed her to his bosom. This was 
one of those happy moments which give us a 
foretaste of heaven. Ladies’ Mag, 
LE SS TY 
Account of an entertainment given on the oc- 
casion of a visit from the King of Den- 
mark, to his sister the Queen of England, 
quoted from Harrington,in Miss Atkin’s Me- 
moirs of the court of King James the first. 


‘One day a great feast was held, and af- 
ter dinner, the representation of Solomon, 
his temple, and the coming of the queen of. 
Sheba, was made, or, | may better say was 
meant to have been made, before their ma- 
yesties,by device of the earl of Salisbury and 
others. But, alas! as all earthly things do 
fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did 
our presentment hereof. The lady who did 
play the queen’s part, did carry most pre- 
cious gifts to both their majesties; but, for- 
getting the steps arising to the canopy, over- 
set her caskets into his Danish majesty’s 
lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather 
think it was in his face. Much was the 
hurry and confusion; cloths and napkins 
were at hand to make all clean. His ma 
jesty then got up, and would dance with the 
queen of Sheba: but he fell down and hum- 
bled himself before her, and was carried to 
an inner,chamber, and laid on a bed of state, 
which was not a little defiled with the pre- 
sents of the queen,which had been bestowed 
upon his garments; such as wine,cream-bev- 
erage, cakes, spices, and other good matters. 
The entertainments and show went forward, 
and most of the presenters went backward 
or fell down, wine did so occupy their upper 
chambers. Now did appear, in rich dress, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Hope did essay 
tospeak, but wine rendered her endeavors 
so feeble, that she withdrew, and. hoped the 
king would excuse her brevity; Faith was 
then alone, but [ am. certain she was joined 
with good works, and left the court in a 
staggering condition; Charity came to the 
king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multi- 
tude of sins her sisters had committed; in 
soine sort she made obeisance, and: brought 
gifls, but said she woald.return home again, 
as there was po gift which Heaven had not 
already given his majesty. She then re- 
turyed to Puith and tlope, who were both: 
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sick in the lower hall. Next came Victo-| 
ry, in bright armour, and by a strange med- | 
ley of versification, did endeavour to make. 
suit to the king; but Victory did not triumph 
long; for, after much lamentable utterance, 
she was led away like a silly captive, and 
laid to sleep in the outer steps of the anti- 
chamber. Now peace did make entry, and 
strive to get foremost to the king; but I! 
grieve to tell how great wrath she did dis- 
cover unto those of her attendants; and, 
much contrary to her semblance, most rude- 
ly made war with her olive-branch, on 
the pates of those who did oppose her 
coming, 


—~— 
THE REAL PHILOSOPHER. 


In the suburbs of St. Marcel, in Paris, 
where poverty reigns, a spotted fever cut 
down the people by hundreds. 

The confessors laboured night and day; 
the arms of the grave digger failed; the 
hearse rolled from doer to door, and was 
never empty. A reinforcement of priests 
were called in to assist the dying. A vene-' 
rable capuchin entered a low hovel, where | 
one of the victims of contagion suffered; an| 
old man in dirty rags lay dying; a bundle of 
straw serving him fora covering and a pil-' 
low. Not a moveable; not a chair was in 
the house—-he had sold all during the first 
days of his sickness for a little broth—and 
on his naked wall hung an axe and a saw. 

This was his whole possession, except 
the strength of his arms, which he was not 
able to lift up. 

“‘ Take courage, my friend,” said the con- 
fessor, “it is a great blessing God bestows 
on you to-day. You are going to depart: 
from the world where you know nothing) 
but misery.” « But misery!” replied the dy-, 
ing man with a feeble voice; “+ you are mis-| 
taken; I have lived contented, and never| 
complained of my lot, I never knew hatred 
norenvy. My sleep was tranquil, I la- 
boured in the day, but I rested at night-- 
the instruments which you see procured me 
bread, which I have eaten with pleasure. 
I never envied the table of the rich—I have 
observed the rich to be more subject to dis- 
eases than their neighbours. I was always 
poor, but never was sick untilnow. IfI re- 
cover health, which I do not expect, I will 
return to labour, and continue to bless the 
hand of God which has hitherto cared for 
me,” The astonished comforter knew not 
well what tone to take; he could not recon- 
cile the miserable thatch with the language 
of him who lay on it—recovering himself, 
he said, “ my son, though this life has not 
been unpleasant to you, you must neverthe- 
less resolve to quit it; for we owe submis- 
sion to God’s wil.” 

Without doubt,” replied the dying man, 
with a firm tone of voice and composed 
countenance, “all the world must pass in 


know how todie. I thank God for giving 
me life, and conducting me through it to 
himself. J feel the moment approach—a- 
dieu, my father.” This is the death of a 
pious christian. 


whiterary 


AND 


Scientific Potices. 


A new novel from the pen of Mr. Cooper, 
author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. is expected to 
be published in June next. _It is entitled 
Sir Lionel Lincoln, the scene is in Boston 
and its vicinity, during the early part of the 
Revolutionary War. The battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill is one of the prominent events of 
the work. Sir Lionel, the Hero, is a young 
officer in the British army. This is stated 
to be one of a series of novels intended to 
be written by the author, founded on the 
events of the American Revolution. 

A valuable work on the military art has 
lately been published in France, entitled 
“An Essay on the general history of the 
art of War, its origin, its progress, and its 
revolutions from the first formation of Eu- 
ropean societies to our time: in 2 large vols. 
8vo. by Col. Carrion Nisas.” This work 
has received the approbation of Gen. Guil- 
leminot, and of the minister of war, under 
whose auspices it has been brought for- 
ward, 

In Germany a work has been published, 
said to be of importance to the whole Chris- 
tian world, entitled a Critico-Biblical tour in 
France,’Switzerland, Italy, Palestine & the 
Archipelago in the years 1818, 19, 20 and 
|21, accompanied by a history of the text 
lof the New Testament: by Dr, J. M. A. 
{Scholz, Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
|versity of Bonn. Dr, §. is at present en- 
| gaged in a great critical and exegetical edi- 
ition of the New Testament, an immense) 
undertaking, which is the object, as it will 
be the result of all his labours. 

The celebrated werk of Professor Creu- 
zer entitled “Symbols and Mythologies of 
the Nations of Antiquity is completed. 
In no other werk has the mythology of 
the ancients ever been so completely and 
intelligibly explained. A scholar of Profes- 
sor Creuzer is engaged in another work on 
the mythology ofthe northern nations, The 
first volume, (which has already appeared) 
relates to the fabulous creed of the people 
adjacent to the Bultic. 

The History of Egypt under Mahomet 
Ali Pacha, or a recital of political and mili- 
tary occurrences after the departure of the 
French till the year 1823,has lately appear- 
ed at Paris. 

A new edition of Swift’s works, by Wal- 
ter Scott, with additional Tracts, Letters, 
and Poems not before published, is announ- 
ced. The editor, in this, as in most similar 














their turn. I have known how to live; 1 


cases, would have donea greater service to 


\|English language. 


the cause of literature, and the fame of his 
author, by retrenching many of the pieces al- 
ready published, than by adding any more 
to their number. 

The follewing works are also announced 
in London. 

A volume ot poems by Bernard Burton, 
entitled Poetic Vigils. 

Anecdotes, Biographical sketches and 
Memoirs, collected by Letitia Matilda Haw- 
kins, vol. 2d. 

Mr. Cochrane’s pedestrian journey in 
Asia and in the northern regions of the 
Russan Empire. Mr. C. penetrated in one 
direction to the utmest boundaries of Rus- 
sia towards America, where he was stopped 
by authority. His adventures are said to 
possess a character of peculiar novelty and 
interest. 

A translation of that part of the Arabian 
Nights which has never appeared in the 
The work which has 
so long been known under the above title 
consists of but a small part of the original 
work entitled the “Thousand and one 
nights.” 


Yate Correce—Mr. Sheldon Clarke, of 
Oxford, (Con.) in addition to his former mu- 
nificent donation of 5000 dollars to Yale Col- 
lege, has recently given 1000 dollars to- 
wards the establishment of scholarship in the 
same institution. 

Prize Appress—The committee appointed 
to award the splendid Cross for the best poe- 
tic address to be spoken at the opening of 
Chatham garden Theatre, assembled yester- 
\day, and after going through a considerable 
number with attention, finally selected No. 
45, and on opening the envelope which con- 
veyed the name of the fair and successful 
‘candidate, found it awarded to A. M. W. to 
the care of Charles C. Churchill, Boston. 


ss - 
The London Journal of Arts and Sciences 
for March, contains notices of several new 
inventions and improvements, from which 
we select the following. 

A pencil case with an internal slider ac- 

tuated by a screw. for the purpose of pro- 
jecting the black lead forward, so that the 
|point may be advanced as it wears away, 
without the trouble of cutting, the same 
contrivance applying also to crayons, chalk 
and coloured pencils. 
Pens made of tortoise shell or horn in- 
stead of quill. The material when cut into 
nibs, is to be softened by immersion in boil- 
ing water, and small particles of diamond, 
ruby, or other hard substance inserted in- 
to the points, by which means pens are 
made, combining great durability with 
pleasant elasticity. Or thin pieces of gold 
or other metal may be affixed to the tor- 
toise shell or horn. As a still farther im- 
provement, moveable springs may be pla- 
ced on the backs of pens, which will regu- 
late the stiffness of pleasure. 











A Bridle intended occasionally to exert 
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the power ofacurb. The rein is attached 
in the usual place, but by means of sliders 
in such a manner that a strong pull makes 
it slip down to the end of a lever; and 
when the hand relaxes, the rein is restored 
to its former place by a spring. 

A Lathe for making hats revolve during 
the process of ironing. The.motion is in a 
contrary direction to that of a common turn- 
ing lathe, and goes round about twenty turns 
in a minute. 

Steel wire hardened and tempered, and 
cast steel wire, either hardened and tem- 
pered or not, applied to stringed instru- 
ments. 





a 


Summary, 


A Bill appropriating money to the states 
of Ohio and Kentucky, for the purpose of 
opening a canal around the Falls, at Louis- 
ville, has been read twice in the House of 
Representatives, and committed. 

The committee of the Greek fund in New 
York have forwarded to Messrs. Baring & 
Co. London, $31,932 29. Some additional 
contributions are expected to be forwarded 
in like manner. The donations of swords, 
pistols and munitions are to be forwarded via 
Leghorn. 

From Portugal—Capt. Budd, of the ship 

Mary Ann, arrived at Antigua on the 17th 
ult. in 44 days from Lisbon, confirms the re- 
port of the assassination ofthe Prime Minis- 
ter of Portugal, which was attributed to the 
king’s second son; and that the country was 
in astate of commotion. The officers and 
troops had positively refused serving un- 
der Marshal Beresford, who had in conse- 
quence been deprived of hiscommand. The 
people evinced the most marked feelings of 
hostility towards the U. States, in conse- 
quence ofthe language adopted by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress. 
_ Extract of a private letter from Syra.—*It 
is in contemplation to introduce a new sys- 
tem of government into the Greek Islands, 
The Senates of Hydra, Ipsara, and Spezzia, 
have agreed to withdraw the Eparchs which 
they had established there, and to allow 
them to govern themselves, upon paying a 
small annual tribute. This course seems to 
have been adopted in consequence of the 
revenue of the Isles being almost entirely 
absorbed for the maintenance of the Eparchs 
and their suites. 





; Madrid, March 18. 
It is said that the Act of Amnesty will be 
confined toa Royal Declaration, to appear 
to-morrow, in which his Majesty will point 
out those who raised the first cry of revolt 
in the Isle of Leon as the only criminals; 
and will acknowledge that the others mere- 
ly followed the impulse given them by cir- 
cumstances which it was impossible for them 
fo resist. 
_ We are assured that orders have been 
given tothe Provincial Authorities, and in 
particular to those of the towns nearest to 





the capital, to set at liberty the persons in 
prison against whom there is no well founded 
charge. It is added that at Zamora and 
Aranda de Duero these orders have been 
executed. 

A tumult, it is said, has taken place at 
Toledo. The King and Royal Family will 
go to Aranjuez towards the end of the 
month, to pass the summer. 


Commissioners have been sent to Valla- 
dolid and Burgos, to express to the royalists 
his Majesty’s displeasure upon learning the 
example o/ insubordination which they 
had given to other towns. 


Accounts from Constantinople of the 24th 
February, still speak of armaments fitting 
out for another campaign against the Greeks. 
If the intelligence, however, received there 
from Egypt, by the way of Odessa, prove 
correct, the Porte will have enough to oc- 
cupy its hands without renewing its at- 
tempts on the Morea. A ship, it is stated, 
had arrived at Constantinople, in 40 hours 
from Egypt, with the alarming intelligence 
that Ali Pacha, the enterprising vice Roy 
of Egypt had declared himself independ- 
ent of the Turkish government. This chief 
had been long suspected by the Porte, who 
had, in vain, tried every method to weaken 
him. Laterly he had been ordered to 
march 10,000 men against the Greeks; but 
instead of obeying the Sultan’s mandate, he 
embraced this opportunity to set up for 
himself. This event is not only expected 
to complete the emancipation of Greece, 


but to shake all the Eastern provinces of| 


the Turkish Empire, if not to give the 
death blow to the power of the Porte. The 
news is stated to have produced great con- 
sternation at Constantinople, but some 
doubjs appear to have been entertained of 
its correctness at Paris. 


Two families of great distinction and 
wealth at Paris, were overwhelmed with 
grief by the following circumstance. . The 
son of one of them, who had himself a con- 
siderable income, fell desperately im love 
with an opera dancer, Mademoiselle, Bre- 
court. The lovers, after being once inter- 
cepted, contrived to elope to Bordeaux, 
where they lived in the most extravagant 
style of expense, and exhausted ere long, 
all their means. The young man address- 
eda rich aunt in Paris, by letter, implorin 
pecuniary relief. She promised him alk 
that he could desire, if he would return to 
his friends and lead a regular life. In a 
short time, his sweetheart herself persua- 
ded him to set out with heron his return; 
but when they got near to Paris, the idea of 
a separation became insupportable to both 
—they deliberately lighted chafing dishes 
filled with charcoal in their chamber, and 
were found dead the next morning. This 
tragedy happened in the third week of 


Louis XVII—The washington Journal 
of the ist inst. states, that a person calling 
himself Louis the 17th, of France has made 
his appearance in that city. The facts he 
states are historically trae, but wheth- 
er the circumstances in relation to his 
own life are true or not, we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with them to say. His 
features are said to be very much those of 
the Bourbon family, his age corresponds 
with what the Dauphin’s would have been, 
and several incidents he mentions of his ear- 
ly life, serve to render his tale at least plau- 
sible. He states that he was carried off 
from the tower of the Temple in great se- 
|crecy, brought up among the Alps, and af- 


terwards sent to the Island of Cuba, where 


he learned the trade of a Carpenter, and 
| where he has been till he came to this 
jcountry. He pretends to show certain 
| marks on his head, which he says his sis- 
|ter, the Duchess of Angouleme, will at 
lonce recognise, and to this lady he has 
|, written, through a gentleman of Washing- 
ton, stating the circumstances and events 
of his life. 











ERRATA. 
In the 2d letter on the “Indians of Texas” 
‘in the last paragraph the words “on earth” 
. Should close the sentence, and “They attris 
bute,” &c. begin a new one.—In. the same 
paragraph, a little below, for “true faith,? 
!read “their faith.” 
IE AT REE OE 
\ COMMUNICATED. 
| DIED, On the morning of the 7th inst. the 
‘Rev. W. T. Witterr, (priest of one of the 
| most respectable religious orders in the Ca- 
| tholic church,) a man: whose heart was the 
rendezvous of all the heavenly virtues, 
| Where they engendered’a philanthropy sim- 
|Har to that of his crucified Jesus. Ye ma- 
|trons, interrupt not the tears of sorrow that 
\rolidown your cheeks; you have lost your 
| pastor and sincere friend; ye sons and daugh- 
ters also weep; you have lost a spiritual fath- 
‘er who with a solicitude that reflects honor: 
‘upon humanity, took you by the hand in the 
way to God. He is gone!!! He no more 
shail be seen like a Jesus of Nazareth going 
about doing good, but he is gone to his God, 
| for whom he fought the good fight, finished 
his course and kept the faith; who says, 
“well done good and faithful servant, enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.” His remains were 
buried in the Catholic graveyard on the 
morning of the 8th inst. It was gratifying 
indeed to the feelings to witness the great 
respect shewed him on the occasion, a nu- 
merous assembly of the most respectable 
citizens of Lexington walked in procession- 
a] order to the Church-yard, who were pre- 
ceded by a number of children dressed in 
white and holding-a candle in the right hand. 
The funeral service was performed by the 
Rev. P. Miles with a solemnity that echoed 
the sorrows of his heart, for the loss of a 
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vestal friend. 
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FA REV WELL 
Qf a Scottish border y age under sentence of death 
—for being a Hero, upon a small scale. 
Fareweel my Ingle bleezing bright, 
When the snell storm’s begun ; 
My bouris casements, o’ sae light 
When giints the bonny sun. 


Farewee] my deep glens specked wi’ sloes, 
O’ tangled hazles full ; 
Fareweel my thymy lea, where lows 
My kine, and glow’rin bull. 


Fareweel my red deer jutting proud: 
My rookso’ murky wing ; 

Farewell my wee birds, lilting loud, 
A’ in the merry spring. 


Fareweel my sheep, that sprattle on 
In a long line sae braw; 

Or lie on yoncauld cliff aboon, 
Like late left patch o snaw. 


Fareweel my brook that whimplin rins: 
My clattering brig o’ yew; 

My scaly tribes wi’ gowden fins, 
Sae nimbly flickering thro’. 


Fareweel my boat and lusty oars, 
That skelped wi’ muckle spray ; 
Fareweel my birks of Teviot’s shores, 

That cool the summer’s day. 


Fareweel bauld neibours whase swift steed, 
O’er Saxon bounds has scowered, 

Swoomed drumlie floods when moons were dead, 
And ilka star was smoored. 


Maist dear fora’ ye shared wi’ me, 
When skaith and prey did goad, 

And danger like a wraith did flee 
Along our moon-dead road. 


Fareweel my winsome wife sae gay, 
Fu’ fain frae hame to gang, 

Wi’ spunky lads to geck and play 
The flowry haughs amang. 


Fareweel my gowk—thy warning note, 
Then aft times ca’d aloud, 

Tho’ o’ the word that thrilled thy throat, 
Gude faith, I was nae proud. 


And pawkie gawk, sae free that mad’st, 
Ore’er I hanged be, 
* Would I might learn iftrue thou said’st 
When sae thou said’st to me. 
—~—— 
From a song written by a son of Robt. Burns at the 
age of fifteen. 
Ha’e ye seen in a fresh dewy morning, 
The wild red breast, warbling sae clear, 
Or the low dwelling, snow breasted gowan, 
Surcharged with mild evenings soft tear? 


Oh then have you seen my sweet lassie, 
The lassie I lo’e best of a’; 
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But oh from the hame of my 7 lastie, 
I'm many a long mile awa’. 


Her hair is the wing of a blackbird, 
Her eyes are the eyesof a dove, 
Her lips are the mild blushing rosebud, 


Her bosom’s the palace of love, 
—_ 


LINES, 
On a child who had lost his sight by the 
Small Pox. 
Where’s the blind child, so lovely and so fair, 
His guileless dimples and his flaxen hair 
That wave in every breeze? He’s often seen 
Beside the willow brook, or on the green, 
With others matched in spirit and in size, 
Health on their cheek and rapture in their eyes. 
And hark! that laugh is his—that jovial cry; . 
He hears the ball and trundling hoops rusn by. 
In many a game he takes a noisy part, 
And shows the native gladness of his heart. 
But soon he hears,—on pleasures all intent 
The new suggestion and the quick assent ; 
The grove invites :--delight fills every breast, 
To leap the ditch and seek the downy nest. 
Away they start, leave balls and hoops behind, 
And one companion leave--the boy is blind.-— 
His fancy paints their distant paths so gay, 
That childish fortitude awhile gives way. 
He feels the dreadful loss—yet short the pain, 
Soon he resumes his cheerfulness again. 
Pondering how best his moments to employ, 
He sings his little songs of nameless joy, 
Creeps on the warm green turf, for many an hour, 
And plucks by chance, the red or yellow flower, 
And tells by scent, while resting on his knees, 
The names of several kinds he never sees. 
Along the homeward path then takes his way, 
Lifting his brow against the orb of day, 
And with a playful rapture, eager cries, 
“Mother! these flowers I’ve gathered””—and then 
sighs, 
“Id gather prettier could I use my eyes.” | 
Cruel disease! Why hast thou thus beguiled, 
The parents’ hope, of this, their only child. 
—_— 
LINES 
Written during sickness, on ee that it was a 
fine day. 
It matters not how beautiful the day 
To him who, long time in his chamber pent, 
Beholds not now the blue-roof’d firmament; 
Nor feels the sun’s invigorating ray ; 
These are but to the merry-hearted lent: 
Upon his couch the invalid must lie, 
And from the hidden storehouse of his mind 
Garner the honey’d foed, that must supply 


The place of health and books and human kind ; 


And sometimes there are thoughts not well de- 
sign’d, 
That will come visiting the memory, 
Such as old Joves departed, old joys fled, 
And beauty charnel’d up with the eternal dead, 


Er ae 
THE SHEPHERD'S WISH; 
Being the fifth Idyl or Eclogue of Moschus, 
When calm the wave, and hush’d the wind, 
And smooth as glass the water blue, 
Thesea ‘ielights my changeful mind, 





And then I bid the groves adieu. 


| 


When foaming white the hoary m main, 
With folding waves the sailor sees, 
I turn the prow to land again, 
And sit beneath the waving trees, 


More sweet to me beneath the wood 
To sit, than skim along the brine; . 

When tempests rave o’er ocean’s flood, 
They only whistle through the pine. 


How dull the prison’d sailor’s life, 
When toss’d along the rolling main 

By winds and waves in constant strife; 
But sweet to sleep beneath the plane. 


The warbled music of the grove, 
A little fountain murmuring near, 
More than the billow’s swell I love, 
That tortures, not delights the ear. 


2 ee 


THE TORMENTOR. 
By Selleck Osborn, 
A petrifying plague thereis, 
That sours the sweetest cup of bliss, 
And clouds life’s brightest sun; 
Of happiness the worst annoy, 
The mortal fue of every joy, 
Videlicet—a dun. 


Not old Medusa’s fabled head, 
Whose dreadful eyes could turn, tis said, 
The boldest form to stone; 
E’er quench’d the blaze of mirth, or try’d, 
With magic spell. the form of pride 
Like this afuresaid dun. 


Hard fares, alas! the luckless wight, 
Whose steps can, neither day or night, 
This rude tormentor shun; 
Who at each corner, crook and turn, 
Where’er his weary feet sojourn, 
Is haunted by a dun? 


Ambition drops her busy schemes, 

Avance awakes from golden dreams, 
Blithe wit adjures his sun; 

Pride sinks her bold aspiring crest, 

E’en potent genius stoops opprest 
Before the mighty dun! 


Muse! tell how oft thy angel song, — 
Has led my captive soul along, 
With more than mortal tone; 
How I entranc’d whilst thou hast smil’d, 
Have wak’d, the sweet enchantment spoif’4 
By an intruding dun! 


Let toil my haggard limbs embrown, 

Let want and sickness weigh me down’; 
Gout, fever, cholic, stone; 

Give mea scold in marriage neote, 

And e’en Old Nick himself let loose, 
But save me from a dun! 
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